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PREPARATION 


am not an intelligent man. 

am no scholar. 

have not much conversational talent. 
have no impressive personality. 


am not an orator. 


i have no eloquence. 
| am a weak person. 

| am shy and timid. 

| am sinful. 

| waver in my faith. 

| forget my vocation. 

And | find, in spite of all these, 

That God is calling me. 

1 do not understand why he should call me— 
Still, he calls— 

| have a desire to respond to his call, 

But | do not know how to respond. 

Still he wants me. 

And he is mercifully giving me 

Great opportunities to prepare for his work. 
And | am incapable of preparation itself— 
1 do not understand his ways. 

He is truly mysterious— 


_ Still | know he wants me. 


a service of worship 


by ROBERT STRIPPEL 
Executive Secretary, YMCA-YWCA 
Oregon State College 


From ‘‘Musings in the Secret Place,’ by M. A. Thomas. 


the meaning of leadership 


Meditation 


It is not likely there was a group of people with less - 


potential for leadership than the disinherited slave people 
of Egypt, whom God called out from that land to be his 
servants for the purpose of revealing himself to the world. 
One of the mysteries of history has been the response 
to God by unlikely men and unlikely groups. The He- 
brew-Christian scriptures are a record of the response of 
such unlikely men to that call of God which will not 
let man go, but pursues him down the corridors of time. 


Scripture: Exodus 3:1-10. 


Meditation 

God was able to use a man who was the keeper of flocks 
to lead the people of Israel out from their bondage to the 
Egyptians. Not a righteous man, but one who had taken 
the life of another man. God called a man who had seen 
the affliction of his people and had heard their cry under 
hard taskmasters. Moses was fit for leadership because 
he had the vision to see the true condition of his people. 


Prayer 

O Lord, grant us the vision to see clearly in this day of 
confusion. Enable us to see the true condition of our 
campus, nation and world that we might see clearly the 
burdens students carry, the afflictions that paralyze and 
the powers that enslave men. Be with us, that the frontier 
of our campus will be the center and focus of our search- 
ing spirits that thy will may be made known to us. 


Scripture: Hosea 1:1-3. 


Meditation 

Hosea was called to take unto himself as his wife the 
unlovely, the despised, the rejected Gomer, an unfaithful 
woman and not an Israelite. It is not likely that Hosea’s 
response was One of pure joy and thanksgiving. He was 
called to a difficult task, an impossible one; to care for 
the one who had been rejected by the good people of the 
community. Hosea’s life is one of the great lives of suf- 
fering love. He saw as his responsibility to God every 
element in society, but most of all the rejected. 


continued on next page 
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the meaning of leadership cONTINUED 


Prayer 

God of all men, visit us that we might have the humility 
to relate ourselves to all men and women in our world. 
whether they be the popular and sophisticated, or the un- 
wanted and unloved. We pray that we will not judge by 
the standards of success prevalent on our campus, but will 
seek to relate to all without erecting false barriers. 


Scripture: Isaiah 6:1-8. 


Meditation 
Before any man can serve another he must say with 
Isaiah: ““Woe is me, for I am lost; for | am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips: for my eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts.”. He must understand his own brokenness and 
alienation in a hostile world before he can serve others in 
the same predicament. Isaiah had a vision of God and 
therefore could see himself and his people by compari- 
son. But his brokenness was not the 
last word, for the burning coal had 
touched his lips and made him clean. 


Prayer 


Lord of all, forgive. We are lost. We 
are a people of unclean lips. We do 
not have all truth as we so often false- 
ly claim. Our lives are no different 
from other men. Our values are those 
of the market. May thy Holy Spirit 
dwell with us that we might see our- 
selves as we really are, without pre- 
tense or hypocrisy. May thy spirit 
‘rest upon us that we might give our- 
selves to thy task, having been made 
acceptable by thee, and by nothing that we have done by 
ourselves. 


Scripture: Jeremiah 1:4-10. 


Meditation 

Those who take their responsibility seriously may find 
their lives very lonely, for to follow Yahweh, the Lord of 
History, does not guarantee popularity. Jeremiah, one 
of the most sensitive and compassionate of the Hebrew 
prophets, was one of the loneliest and most despised of 
men. He found himself “‘set over the nations and over 
kingdoms to pluck up and to break down, to destroy and 
to overthrow.” His was an unpopular mission. At times, 
if we are sensitive to God’s will, we will necessarily have 
to do the unpopular thing, for there is much on our 
campus and in our world that needs to be broken down. 


Prayer 
Lead us, O Lord, that our Association may not falter 
when we are called to destroy and overthrow, and give 
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us the spiritual vision and stability that we may know 
when to build and plant, for we realize both are our 
responsibility. Prepare us to endure the persecution of 


men for thy sake, when we act on our convictions against 


the tradition of our world. 


Scripture: Luke 4:18-19. 


Meditation 


When Jesus of Nazareth was given the book, he read the 
portion of Isaiah, describing his own concept of his mis- 
sion. If the call of God is at times to uproot and break 
down, his will is also to mend and heal those who are 
broken. Let us ask ourselves if we are involved in any 
projects that are releasing captives or setting at liberty 
any who are oppressed. 


Prayer 

O God of the prophets and of Jesus Christ, silence our 
weak wills and voices at the times 
we shrink from action when men are 
oppressed and held captive by systems 
of exploitation. Grant us vision; grant 
us courage to be on the frontier of 
human suffering that others might 
have the freedom and advantages that 
have been given to us in such full 
measure. 


Scripture: Acts 17:1-8. 


Meditation 


When even a few men take life seri- 
ously the community is in danger of 
being turned upside down. When we 
take life seriously we begin to ask questions and to chal- 
lenge old ways of thinking and living. The important is- 
sues of life are then sharpened; the lines are drawn and 
men must choose whom they will serve. 


Prayer 
Temper our hearts, our minds, and our wills O Lord, 
that we may not become zealous for causes of our own 
making, but grant us the wisdom and courage to be 
zealous when thy will is known. We pray for strength 
as we work on the frontier of serving thee and witnessing 
for thee. | 
Prepare us O God to proclaim with our lives as well as 
our lips the Lordship of Christ Jesus, who came that life 
might have meaning. Let us never be content with favorite 
programs, slogans, words and institutions, but quicken 
our hearts that we might be alive to the new demands 
of our age. May we be bound together by thee for the 
doing of thy will. In the name of Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 


Amen. 
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by ELIZABETH BLAKESLEY 


Executive Director 
YWCA, Oberlin College 


proclaiming the gospel 


> to a special group 


>» by limited means 


HOW DO WE FURNISH WIDE AND DEEP EX- 
PERIENCE to people in the Student Christian Associa- 
tion? | 

The most obvious kind of experience is the exposure of 


students and faculty to life situations different from their 


previous protected experience. Trips, study groups, work 
camps, projects, conferences—all accomplish this. Or, in- 
formal classes; home or community service projects, or 
involvement in social or political affairs—these give a 
college person a wider slice of society than his own small 
one, on which he may test conclusions. 

Powerful human experience is furnished in a less ob- 
vious way by the group process we use. The struggle for 
power, the hidden agendas being followed, the group 
decisions being hammered out—none is obvious in in- 


WE TAKE AS OUR TASK the proclamation of the 
Christian gospel to a special group by limited means. 
“Special group” means the academic community where, 
often unarticulated—often unknown or even denied—is 
the all-important need for students to find a secure place 
from which to launch a bid for independence and self 
affirmation; a need for knowing one is valuable and 
worthful; a need for a frame of reference. In our modern 
university, the hardest problem may be to make any in- 
tegration out of the fragmented areas of knowledge, or 
conversely to become exposed to enough areas of knowl- 
edge to realize that integration is needed. 


IT HAS BECOME A PROFOUND CONVICTION 
with me that by the breadth and depth of the experiences 
that we furnish, and by the area of decision-making we 
permit, we give our most telling witness to the faith we 
have declared in the Christian gospel: that God’s love is 


nocent-looking committee meetings. But no one should 
underestimate our group processes and what they hold 
of vital and even violent life experience, and no one 
should be so frightened of them as to bypass them when 
their true nature is realized. 

J. H. Oldham, paraphrasing Martin Buber, says: “Real 
life is meeting.” Jean Paul Sartre says, “Meeting is hell.” 
Whenever meeting or encounter is set up, these two ele- 
ments are present and they are intertwined. Asking a 
person to assume the chairmanship of a committee may 
be—in fact is sure to be—asking him to assume a vulner- 
able position full of the possibility of real life or of hell; 
the possibility of the blossoming of relationships, or of 
disappointment, failure, tangled human relations and un- 
consummated dreams and visions. He is to take these 
possibilities seriously, for the reason that therein lies the 
foundation for a gospel of redemption. I believe that these . 
words, attributed to Jesus, ought to be combined: “Where 
two or three are gathered together, there am I in the 
midst of them; be not afraid.” 


“Limited means” tries to express the fact that we are 
neither called nor permitted to use every means at our 
disposal for the proclamation of the Christian gospel. We 
do not as a primary means use preaching, or formal 
teaching, or sacrament. What then are our means? They 
are the furnishing of life experience to students and 
faculty, chiefly through group life. Life experience by 
itself is not self-revealing, but nothing else can take its 
place as material around which a framework must fit. 

We might recall at this point Dr. Joseph Sittler’s 
pungent phrase: “The university is for the violation of 
intellectual innocence; the Christian faith is for the viola- 
tion of ethical innocence.” It is life experience upon which 
the Christian faith works to violate ethical innocence. 


wide and deep enough to encompass and hold life and 
death and heaven and hell. 

And, in creating in the Christian Association an 
atmosphere of freedom for struggle, yet an encompassing 
security, a witness is given that this gospel does not have 
to blink any facts, it does not force itself prematurely, 
nor does it ask its believer to leave out the investigation 
of any area which should be brought to the test. 
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STANLEY MAXWELL 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 
Vice-Chairman 

National Student Council, YMCA 


WHO CAN WE ELECT as Chairman for next fall? Can we 
find the “right” or enough “good” people to fill all the 
committee positions being vacated by Seniors this June? 
Shall we seek out the most popular students or the 
busiest campus leaders? Or are we primarily an “‘in- 
group” for the “out-groups” 


to quote a sociology 
major who happens to be skeptical about our work’? 

As in many aspects of life, we ought more often to stop, 
think, and ask ourselves a more fundamental question: 
Upon what bases do we attempt to answer these and re- 
lated questions? Too frequently we are inclined to make 
such vital decisions in ways that are easy, or that trouble 
the fewest people, or that do not tread on the “wrong” 
toes, or won’t take too much time or preparation. Actu- 
ally, the harder we try to find the best answers, the more 
we realize how badly we need a deeper understanding of 
our total purpose. As we take a more searching, pene- 
trating look at why we exist as a Christian Association, 
don’t we then begin to see more clearly the kind of peo- 
ple we should ask to be our leaders, and the kind of pro- 
gram we should develop for meetings and projects? Don't 
we then begin to base decisions on the more significant 
criteria, such as: 


What should be our response to God's limitless love? 
How can we meaningfully show our gratitude to God? 


To what actions are we compelled because of our re- 
sponsibility as Christian members of society? 


How can we, who humbly believe we are beginning to 
understand the significance of Jesus’ life on earth, share 
the enthusiasm to which this knowledge gives rise? 
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onversat 


This three-way conversation continues a discussion on leadership in the Chris. 


tian Association begun at a recent NSCY committee meeting of national officers 


Do we function with consideration to what others on 
campus and in the community are doing or should be 
doing? Or do we operate primarily from isolated concern? 


Are our activities renewed only on paper, from year 
to year? Or are the concerns behind the activities renewed 
in the minds and hearts of our members? 


Does our study lead us to a fuller appreciation of our 
particular church and its contribution to the church ecu- 
menical? 


How can we exemplify our faith, so that uncommitted 
friends will want to learn more about the basis of our 
actions? 


Our Movement has often spoken, and wisely, of a com- 
mitted or dedicated leadership. But have we upheld the 
significance of this terminology? We as leaders can only 
be effective when we have personally committed ourselves. 
In other words, we cannot accept nice-sounding phrases 
from adults, or from preceding student generations. Nor 
can we commit ourselves to the abstraction of being com- 
mitted. It is the meaning of the ideas, ideals, objectives, 
and purposes that stand behind these words to which we 
must commit ourselves. And these meanings become real 
when we earnestly strive to relate ourselves, our Associ- 


issues as I have suggested. 


How we address ourselves to such criteria determines | 
what we as leaders will commit ourselves to. Can we, | 
now, first commit ourselves to a deep and honest search- 9 
ing into these points? As we begin to arrive at some con- §} 
clusions we will realize our inadequacy and become awate §; 
of our need for growth. But we will also find some sound 4 
realities and essentials which we can affirm and commit §, 
ourselves to. With truly committed leadership our Asso- | 


ciations will grow in strength and vitality of a kind which 
will have influence far beyond the confines of a Christian 
Association. 
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PATRICIA ISON 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
Chairman 

National Student Council, YWCA 


WE'RE ALWAYS TALKING ABOUT “A committed or dedi- 
cated leadership.” Is this really what our movement 
wants? Who are the leaders in your Association? Who is 
this “group” that is doing the thinking about next year’s 
program for your C.A.? 

The question we should ask ourselves is, What do we 
mean when we say leadership? Do we mean by leadership 


| the president, the vice president, the secretary, the treas- 


yrer, and/or the entire cabinet? Beyond this, is the term 
leadership inclusive of the total membership in our Asso- 
ciation? Our Associations in general would accept the 
first of these two definitions. We have been guilty in our 
Associations of electing next year’s leaders and assuming 
that they are responsible for the leadership of our Asso- 
ciation. | disapprove of this interpretation, and would 


CARL MITCHELL 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chairman 

National Student Council, YMCA 


WHEN WE SPEAK OF THE “‘ASSOCIATION’S RESPONSIBILITY 
}we are in danger of supplanting the integrity of the indi- 


vidual with the power and movement of an organization. 
since the “Y” is concerned primarily with the growth of 


jhe whole personality, the Association and its campus 
|status must not become so important that as a fellowship 
} ve forget the prime responsibility of each member. “Each 
4member comes to an Association at the point of his need 
jind it is in the atmosphere of the entire program that he 


sencouraged toward growth and development in all areas 


of life.” 


Out of an understanding of man’s condition we evolve 


| in accepting fellowship ‘of faculty members and students, 
oined in a common search for the reality of God. 


: However locally modified, the three main purposes of 
he “Y”’ must be: worship, study, action. There needs to 


4} one word which combines these into their inseparable- 
qiess, for when expressed together the life of faith is ful- 
Jilled; when apart, it eventually withers and dies, ceasing 


9 be true to its source. Only through encounter with 
thers and involvement with the campus can we under- 


#sand the world, our own obligations, and God. 


For example, an accepting fellowship comes not 
hrough sociability, but from united search and concern. 


like to sanction the second (above) definition of leader- 
ship. The searching for a deeper understanding of our 
total purpose is the task of our entire Association. There- 
fore the question we must face in planning next year’s 
program is, How can we involve our total membership in 
the basic issues and concerns of our Association? 

Stan reminds us of our concern for dedicated leader- 
ship. Our movement also has a concern for a committed 
and dedicated membership. This is really what we want. 
Although we realize the significant role of a leader, we 
have an equal understanding of the importance of our 
role as members. The leader ministers to the expressed 
needs of the Association, but the membership makes the 
Association live. Not only the leadér, but all of us must 
begin to think about the basic questions Stan raises. 

There should never be an “out-group” in our Associ- 
ation; we should all be a part of the so-called “in-group.” 
What we need to realize is that the membership is the 
leadership in our Association and in our Movement. With 
a truly committed membership our Associations will 
grow in their knowledge of the true nature and purpose of 
our Movement, in their understanding of the basic con- 
cerns of our Movement, and in their response to better 
ways of speaking to the existing campus needs. 


Depth of faith comes not in hopeful study and discussion, 
but from prayerful interaction with society and the re- 
sulting experience of God. Social change comes not from 
optimistic longing backed by resolutions and condemna- 
tions, but rather by involvement. Above all else the “Y” 
is called to be. As love comes out of a unifying experi- 
ence, being comes out of acting. The “courage to be” is 
therefore the courage also to act. With the assumption of 
this courage comes the promise of fulfilled responsibility. 

As a “Y” our service is toward the campus and there- 
fore we are bound to the campus. If we are to be truly a 
part of the academic community, we must take responsi- 
bility for it—acting in complete freedom and inclusive- 
ness to maintain the wholeness of truth. All areas then 
become avenues of action and change, even the “Y” itself. 

Given this concept of the Association’s role, how are 
we to choose our leadership? We all have experienced the 
need, not just of a united church but of a reconciled man- 


kind. If brotherhood is to be a reality, we must take seri- 


ously an open and inclusive membership—which means 
an inclusive leadership. There is no crystallized truth and 
so no final creed. We are all fallible and therefore we are 
searching—all are cultural captives. A leader then, while 
realizing his limitations, seriously assumes responsibility 
that the Association shall be creative and catalytic on the 
campus; he is a servant whose dynamic is his searching 
toward God even while experiencing the pangs of doubt 
and faith. There is only one “chosen people of God,” and 
they are not bound by creeds or selected by God (for he 
selects all). Those persons who themselves respond to 
God’s love, nourishing the courage to act and to be, ac- 
cepting others as brothers in life’s dilemma—these should 
be our leaders. 
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Prepared by JIMMIE WOODWARD 
of the National Staff, YWCA 


drawing on papers written for the 


National YMCA-YWCA Staff Seminar, 1956 


THIS IS THE TIME of the year when student Christian 
Associations elect new officers and begin making plans 
for next year’s program. It is a good time to take a fresh 
look at the basic purpose and task of your Association 
in the light of the current and emerging needs on your 
campus and see what this says about the nature of your 
program and the kinds of leadership and organization 
that will be necessary to make such a program effec- 
tive. | 


What is Leadership? 


In the Christian community leadership is basically a 
matter of response—a willingness to be personally in- 
volved, and to use whatever gifts and skills one has, to 
meet the needs of the group and help to fulfill its life and 
purpose in the world. 

True leadership is a function of the total membership. 
It finds expression in the quality of relationships within 
the group, in the sharing and response of person to per- 
son. All the members, insofar as they are able to express 
their own interests and concerns and contribute their 


new 


special talents, are exhibiting leadership. As they enter 
into creative and meaningful relationships in assuming 
responsibility, and are confronted by the faith which lies 
at the heart of the group, they are exhibiting leadership. 

It is difficult for members who do not have meaningful 
personal relationships, or any sense of the groups’ pur- 
pose, to play a leadership role. 


Structure and Organization 


When we speak of leadership in terms of flexibility 
and involvement of the total membership, this is not to 
underestimate the value, and indeed the necessity of 
sound structure and organization, involving elected 
officers and committees. 

Though structure is often thought of as a framework 
or support for an enterprise, it is much more than that. 
It is rather a structure of relationships through which the 
activity and efforts of persons flow. Structure clarifies 
and establishes the channels through which what the 
Christian Association seeks to be and do is agreed upon, 
planned and developed within the life of the Movement. 

It is no blueprint or set of charts. It is dynamic and 
at its best it comes through a process that takes many 
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factors into account. The nature and scope of a Chris. 
tian movement that lives locally, nationally and in the 
world of nations, the plan of the Association in the 
university life, the size of the Association, the size of the 
college or university, and the employed and volunteer 
leadership available—all these are factors. 

Our concept of membership and the responsibilities 
of members will call for special consideration. How can 
we be sure our structure and organization are able to 
meet changing conditions today, and the present needs 
of students? However effective old patterns have been 
in the past, there is real danger in holding onto them 
just because they once worked. The situation today calls 
for flexibility and an experimental approach, if we are 
to provide for relationships of a kind which will enhance 
personal growth and development. 

We cannot justify structure for its own sake. But we 
need always to hold together: the purpose of the Chris- 
tian Association; what the particular students are like, 
and what they need and want; what we are trying to be 
and to do, and the kind of structure we need to develop. 


The Wheels: we need them 


For any group to maintain its identity and to function 
effectively in fulfilling its purpose, certain regular re- 
sponsibilities should be assigned to specific persons, for 
their special effort and concern. There is a division of 
function whereby some persons are set aside for the ad- 
ministrative, organizational and program-determining 
tasks, while others contribute their talents to manning 
committees, making posters, leading Bible study, or pro- 
viding music for worship services. Each function is 
necessary to the life of the whole, and the person ful- 
filling it should be recognized for his contribution. 

_ The elected officers are of great importance, and for 
these positions we need persons possessing conviction, 
good insights and organizing ability. Some Associations 


ask students to apply for particular offices and responsi- | 


bilities, and then follow up with personal interviews to 
discover the individuals’ needs, interests, and capabilities. 
Most Associations have installation services; many have 
recognition events at the close of each year. Perhaps the 
greatest reward comes to officers and cabinet members 
when they move beyond a sense of personal status or 
superiority to a full realization of their God-given task 
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of Christian witness and the involvement of other per- 
sons in a vital Christian community. It might be said 
that the prime importance of these positions lies in their 


unique opportunity to make available leadership experi- 
ences for all members of the group. : 

True leadership releases leadership. It is not a matter 
of “higher” and “lower” jobs, but of each person doing 
what he or she can do best. In I Corinthians 12:4-31, 
sg. Paul expresses this division of function within the 
body of Christ, the church: : 

Men have different gifts, but it is the same Spirit 
who gives them. There are different ways of serving 
God, but it is the same Lord who is served. God works 
through different men in different ways, but it is the 
same God who achieves his purposes through them all. 


Each man is given his gift by the Spirit that he may 
make the most of it. 


The Susies and Joes: we need them too 


The leadership roles assumed by the general member- 
ship are also to be recognized as necessary to the life of 
the group. Indeed sometimes it is an elected officer who 


| is insensitive to the needs of members in the group, or ‘is 


jot vitally involved in certain aspects of the group’s life, 
while a person holding no official position is the “live- 
wire’ in the study group, an enthusiastic member of the 
dance committee, or the fellow who personally urges his 
friends to attend the next Christian Association meeting. 


sk 


It is easy to say how our Associations should function 


}and how persons should relate to one another—yet we 
, ue often in situations where there is conflict between an 


entrenched “status group” and spontaneous thrusts from 


iwithin the general membership. When a Cabinet group 
becomes a “comfortable” close unit, content in its own 
| llowship, how can it be helped to move beyond itself 
? nrelation to the other members of the group, and to the 
jcampus community? Perhaps the structure of the As- 


ciation, its decision-making processes, and the sharing 
of leadership need careful examination; certainly much 


jieeds to be done to help the members to accept one 


nother and in a spirit of openness and receptivity work 
wut together the areas of conflict. 


lssumptions concerning leadership 


This approach presupposes several specific things 
}vout the meaning of leadership. The first is that it is a 
qvole played by different people in different situations. 
for example, when the appointed discussion leader in a 
tudy group may have lost touch with the group, or was 
imable to move the discussion along, because of diver- 
qent forces within the group, a person who is “just a 


member” of the study group may tell a story that helps 
the group to “move” and become freshly creative. It is 
he, then, who carries the leadership role in that situa- 
tion. | 

The second assumption is that all persons have leader- 
ship potential. This means that all have needs, interests, 
abilities which need to find expression and acceptance 
within the community. In this sense, true leadership in- 
cludes many different contributions which encourage the 
intellectual and spiritual creativity of personal and group 
life. For example, one person’s administrative ability 
may be expressed effectively in an elected office; others’ 
special talents may be used when they sing in a variety 
show, or readily employ their knack for warmly greeting 
strangers at a meeting or “Open House.” The gifts and 
talents of all manner of people must find an outlet. 

A third assumption is that growth and self-expression 
are different for each individual; that there can be no set 
plan of movement, or no one job which would be the 
goal for any “solid member.” Each must contribute 
differently; each will respond to different programs and 
responsibilities. 

It would also seem to suggest that each individual be 
given opportunity for a variety of kinds of involvement 
and responsibility in the Association. Often our com- 
mittee structures hold chairmen and others in particular 
responsibilities for so long or so rigidly that they find 
little chance for new experiences, for being creative in 
the use of several of their talents. It is important, over a 
period of months and years, to see that a particular in- 
dividual is allowed to give of himself, perhaps in increas- 
ing degrees and certainly in new areas, as he becomes 
ready. 


Christian Leadership: A Response 


All that we have said about Christian leadership pre- 
cludes any self-seeking which desires to gain status, exert 
power, or manipulate others. Rather, the individual’s 
purpose is to serve other members of the group and share 
in responsibility for the group’s life. In the give-and-take 
of interpersonal relationships there must be humility and 
selflessness. In situations where these exist, leadership is 
actually defined in terms of “response”—the individual’s 
response to God’s call, expressed in terms of his own 
needs and understanding as well as those of the other 
persons who comprise the group. As the individual stu- 
dent is confronted by the living Lord and finds meaning 
and purpose in his own life, he is released to new life and 
power in relating creatively to others. His increasing self- 
understanding and self-acceptance, and his deepening 
Christian faith, create an eagerness to share with others 
the riches of that measure of faith and Christian experi- 
ence with which he has been blessed. There is an out- 
going quality here—the person offering his best abilities 
and sharing with others his own enthusiasm and convic- 
tion. This is Christian leadership. 
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“What kind of leadershife should 


We asked this question of the six men and women who will be teaching in 
our two national Leadership Schools this summer. Here are their replies: 
‘Writers have been telling us that America today is packed with “other-directed 
people”—people who take on the attitudes and copy the activities of the crowd ROGER 
around them. If it is smart to be cynical about religion, they are cynical. When LINCOLN 
the fashion is to be religious, they become religious. But their religion, then, is — 
largely a frosting of piety spread over the way of life which they and their set Pre 
enjoy. No wonder it is a rare campus leader who knows what his convictions deshilt University: Dr. Shinn will teach ts cal 
are and has the courage of his convictions. No one gets that way by having course “Introduction to the Christian a 
someone tell him what to believe. He may get there by studying what others tidak Gili, Gewing on bok a, 
believe, then responding to God in his own convictions and developing them temporary and historic sources. = 
bad ss pic 
to mature expression. 
“The campus is a specialized section of American society in which intellectual i 
interests are especially broad and challenging and spiritual values particularly ee oli 
vague and underestimated. In presenting Christ to the campus community the \ 7! GUSTAFSON 
Christian student bears a responsibility for crystallizing and deepening his own Ne Rn 
faith so that his leadership in campus affairs may help confront vagueness with Instructor in Social Ethics, Divinity School, } Acco 
spiritual clarity and meet non-Christian intellectual breadth with an incisive Yale University. Dr. Gustafson will teach ¥ pacit 
eX is the course “The Christian Faith and the cour: 
Christian thoughtfulness. Cultural Situation,” a study of the mean- Worl 
ing and values of the Christian community itage 
in relation to the structures of social and source 
cultural power in the world today. dent: 
belie 
“The different expectations of many groups of students and faculty press upon 
a student today in the form of deadlines, exams, major campus events, and per- 
sonal requests. The lab, the dorm, the family, the Y, the student government, 
social groups—each has its center of concern and makes claims for time and 
loyalty to a value structure. In the midst of this a Christian student hopes to 
keep himself open to the power of God at work within himself and these situa- 
tions. He looks for ways to be honest in sharing his faith while he is not yet ree een JEA 
sure of it himself or where it will lead him. He attempts to understand the 
de nat of students t h Executive Director, YWCA, Carnegie Insti- Assoc: 
eepest concerns of students to whom religious language is meaningless, and to 
help group members find the freedom and trust in which they can truly know Leadership School to be held at Union J ship ‘ 
Be: dd to k Bille and res Theological Seminary. Miss Shinn will of Re 
one another. He needs to know the actual skills and resources for leadership “teederdilp ja 
that have proven themselves with other groups and to learn to judge their effec- Christian Associations,” a study of the J on the 
lati Chricti- purpose, role and current focus of Chriss p 
tiveness in relation to the particular goals of the ristian student group. | Christi 


rship 


to enroll in the NATIONAL LEADERSH 


THE TWO SCHOOLS are designed to give students a six we 
period of integrated experience in the dynamics of Christi 


the East Coast school & leadership. The courses are designed to help students see ! Ame 
relationship between personal faith and the release in comy 

at UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City life and power which the Christian faith provides and out 
July 3—August 17, 1957 which comes the capacity to relate creatively to others andj °" 3 
give real leadership. The school will combine courses wh sent ay 

Estimated cost (in addition to travel will illuminate the Christian faith and its relevance to ¢ 
expenses)— temporary life with practical methods for developing effectptATIO} 
Application fee, $10; university registration fee, $3; tui- campus Christian Associations. Students take three courses, MCY P 
00 Lex 


tion, $150; room and board, $100; extras, $25; TOTAL, $288. which they receive six semester hours of credit. 
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1 Pacific 
7 ourse, “Religious Values in the Modern 
© World,” will explore the Protestant her- 


JOHN BENNETT 


professor of Christian Theology and Ethics 
and Dean of the Faculty, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Dr. Bennett’s course, “An 
introduction to Social Ethics,” will analyze 
the relevance of Christianity to ethical 
problems involved in the life of modern 
society and the university, and the im- 
plications for responsible Christian action. 


WAYNE R. ROOD 


Associate Professor of Religious Education, 
School of Religion. Dr. Rood’s 


age in the light of ancient and modern 


sources and provide opportunity for stu- 


dents to define and develop their own 


beliefs. 


JEAN M. WHITTET 


Associate in Program of the National Stu- 
dent YWCA, and Director of the Leader- 
thip School to be held at Pacific School 
of Religion. Miss Whittet’s course, “An 
introduction to Group Work,” will focus 
on the nature of Christian leadership and 
ihe purpose and current focus of the 


Christian Associations. 


INING SCHOOLS— 


completed two years of college work 


an average academic grade of 80% 


KATIONS may be obtained by writing to: 
SCY PROJECTS DIRECTOR, 


00 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


y leadership responsibility for a campus Christian group , 


sent application and necessary recommendations 


‘This is a time in which answers are not easy but Christians have as much re- 
sponsibility as ever to find the best answers which are available. Today we need 
to know when we should push with all of our strength for a particular position, 
for a program or a policy in which we believe and when what is most required 
is very discriminating judgments. We need to be able to distinguish between 
clearly Christian judgments and judgments which we make as Christians who 
must find the best policy that is available in extremely confusing circumstances. 
We need to know when to be cautious and when to be strong advocates and we 
need to distinguish between the caution that comes from a recognition of the 
difficulty in finding the right answer and caution that is dictated chiefly by fear 
of future consequences to oneself.” 


“The Christian student leader should be able to ask questions and help others 
ask questions about the meaning and purpose of existence in our world. This 
means that he must be intelligently informed about the structure of our society, 
the values of our culture, and the meaning of life in faith. To be an effective 
interpreter, the Christian student must be open to the kind of information and 
insight that comes from various academic disciplines. His witness must be 
made in the humility that comes from an acceptance of the partiality of his own 
point of view. Questing and interpreting should lead the student into a deeper 
faith and understanding of the gospel. Also he ought to be able to engage in 
more effective action in his secular position of power and authority as a thank- 
ful and obedient child of God.” 


“However imperfectly or partially a Christian student believes that he is called 
to discover the wholeness of truth, to build community out of broken relation- 
ships, to discover direction and purpose instead of vacuity and boredom, to 
find a way to be more accepting of himself and of others, to affirm faith in the 
midst of skepticism. But the power to be this kind of leader can only come out 
of the mutual sharing and growing, doubting and testing of the Christian com- 
munity. We all give leadership according to our gifts. But these gifts are not 
just “born in us.” They come in part from disciplines of study and training 
and practice of living out our faith in the Christian fellowship and in the wider 
campus community.” 


ship is open to students of all races and creeds who-—— 


the West Coast school 


at PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Berkeley, California 


June 20—August 4, 1957 
Estimated cost (in addition to travel 
expenses)— 


Application fee, $10; university registration fee, $7; tui- 
tion, $80; room and board, $75; extras, $18; TOTAL, $190. 
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reaction 


British SCM raises questions about their ‘ate 


Government's policy in the Middle East mp 


We know that you will be deeply moved, as we have been, by this } We 
letter which has come to us from the Student Christian Movement }{ the' 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Seldom have we read so frank a shar- 

ing of the deep perplexities and ambiguities of the role of Chris- a 
tians in the political events of our time. We believe that, as you | rey, 
read this letter, you withbe led to similar soul-searching concerning | the 
our own participation as American Christians in the difficult de- } *4 
cisions in which we too are involved. Many of you will want to os 
discuss the grave question raised and to make some ap propriate “? 


response to our SCM friends in Great Britain —The Editors A 
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a letter from Europe 


Christmas 1956 


Dear fellow-members of the Federation— 


THE NEED OF THE NATIONS of the world to be rec- 
onciled to God and to each other has been tragically plain 
in the time since our General Committee met at Tutzing 
with the theme “‘Jesus Christ the Reconciler.”’ Since Great 
Britain has been involved in the disputes, the General 
Council of the SCM of Great Britain and Ireland has 
asked that this account of reactions in our country and 
in our SCM should be sent to you. 

You have probably read that the actions of the British 
and French Governments in the Middle East have caused 
deep controversy in Great Britain. We wish to assure you 
that this is true. Public opinion has been aroused as it had 
not been since the war. Much of the controversy has been 
about the morality of the Governments’ actions. Chris- 
tians have been found on both sides, and we want to ex- 
plain both attitudes briefly. 

It is thought by those supporting the Governments that 
there was an imminent danger of a war involving the 
whole of the Middle East, and that the United Nations 
were unable to act in time to stop this war. It is also 
thought that the Governments were justified in trying to 
check the ambition of President Nasser, who had received 
large quantities of arms from communist countries, and 
had announced his intention to sweep Israel into the sea 
and to place Egypt at the head of all Arabs and even all 
Moslems. It is also thought that the British and French 
Governments were right to try to force Egypt to agree to 
international control of the Suez Canal, which is extremely 
important to the economy of the whole of Western Eu- 
rope and Western Europe’s trade with the East. How- 
ever, not-all those supporting the Governments would 
think that all three reasons justified armed intervention. 
We think that the majority of our fellow-citizens supports 
th Governments. 

The opposition to the Governments has come from a 
tumber of sources—from some Conservatives and the 
Labour and Liberal parties in Parliament, from respected 
newspapers such as the Times, the Manchester Guardian, 


the Observer and the Economist, and from many church 


leaders, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
leaders of the English Free Churches and prominent min- 
isters in the Church of Scotland. Many, perhaps most, of 
our fellow-students support the opposition. 

Again, a number of reasons are given. It is thought 


that it was wrong to intervene in Egypt in defiance of the 
Charter of the United Nations and the resolutions of the 
General Assembly. It is thought that it was particularly 
wrong to bomb and to land troops not in the Sinai Penin- 
sula, between the Israeli and Egyptian armies, but around 
the Suez Canal. It is thought that the Governments used 
the Israeli attack on Egypt as a pretext for using force in 
the negotiations about the Canal. It is also thought that 
it was wrong not to consult (before issuing an ultimatum ) 
with other members of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, or with the United States. These reasons would be 
particularly strong, in the eyes of the critics of the Gov- 
ernments, if it were proved that the Governments knew 
in advance of the Israeli intention to attack Egypt, and 
attempted nothing decisive to stop it. Indeed, many of 
those now supporting the Governments would be shocked 
if this could be proved. 

Within our SCM, opinion has been divided, but our 
discussions in our General Council have shown that most 
of the leaders of our branches and almost all the members 
of our staff have condemned the Governments’ interven- 


tion in Egypt as morally wrong. On the 4th of November, 


at the height of the crisis, our International Committee, 
which happened to be meeting then, unanimously passed 
the following resolution: “We record our great concern 
of conscience because, in resorting to armed force, our 
country has injured the fragile international community, 
which we have promised to support, by ignoring the con- 
victions of most of the nations of the world as recorded in 
the Security Council and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. We, therefore, strongly support the plea 
of the officers of the British Council of Churches that 
‘every attempt should be made to secure a general cease 
fire as speedily as possible. We also call our members 
(a) to act in respect of public policy according to their 
conscience, (b) to seek every opportunity of understand- 
ing and reconciliation with Egyptian and Israeli students 
in this country, (c) especially to pray for the peace of the 
world, penitently confessing our part in the present crisis, 
asking that our nation may humbly seek God’s guidance, 
remembering particularly the students, as well as the peo- 
ple at large, of Egypt and Israel.” 

This resolution was sent to all our branches, and in 
many of them there was considerable activity. Many 
branches held special meetings, collaborated with other 
student societies and participated in public debates. Many 


continued on next page 
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a letter from Europe 


CONTINUED 


members signed petitions to the Prime Minister, and 
wrote to members of Parliament and to the newspapers. 
Whatever their attitude to the British and French Govern- 
ments, almost all our members were, we believe, per- 
plexed in mind and troubled in conscience. However, we 
think that you already know that student opinion is not so 
influential in British politics as it is in the political life of 
some other countries. 

Many Christians in our country, and particularly in our 
SCM, have been conscious in this dark hour of their 
membership of the world-wide church of Jesus Christ, and 
have taken seriously the convictions of fellow-Christians 
in other lands. We in the SCM are specially aware that the 
British and French actions may have hindered the expan- 
sion of Christian work for students in the Middle East, 
as planned at Tutzing. We ask you to 
continue your fellowship with us in the 
Federation, now that it has been shown 
that Great Britain and France must de- 
velop new policies, whether or not the 
policy of intervention in Egypt was 
correct. We are conscious that many 
questions face us, and we mention 
some of them in order that you and we 
may meet them together. 


Urgent Questions 

_ What are the obligations put on 
member states by the existence of the 
United Nations? Should a country never intervene in 
another country, if it thinks that it can stop a war? Is a 
country never allowed to defend what it conceives to be 
its vital interests, without the consent of the majority of 
the United Nations? How should the United Nations de- 
velop in the future? As a court of law? 

In the Middle East, should there be a permanent 
United Nations force on the borders of Israel? Should the 
Gaza strip be internationalized, and every possible effort 
made to find homes (or at the very least employment ) 
for the refugees there? Should Egyptian ownership of the 
Suez Canal be recognized, and an agreement reached be- 
tween Egypt and an association of the countries whose 
ships use it, with the possibility of an appeal to the United 
Nations if a dispute arises? Should the oil of the Middle 
East be placed under an international authority, which 
would make sure that the profits are used for the benefit 
of the poor peoples of the Middle East? Should there be 
international authorities to develop the life-giving waters 
of the Nile and the Jordan rivers? 

There are many other political questions which need 
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study in the Federation. We are corresponding with the 
Orthodox SCM of Greece concerning the question of 
Cyprus, and we pray that the constitutional proposals of 
Lord Radcliffe, inadequate as some of us think they are, 
will be recognized as a concession by our Government ip 
the interests of peace and will be accepted as the basis of 
a new start by all the parties in this tragic quarrel. Some 
of our branches are also corresponding with SCA 
branches in South Africa about the racial question, and 
particularly about the South African Government’s inten- 
tion to have one university education for the Europeans 
and another for the Bantu people. Some questions which 
we have received from the Indian SCM about the attitude 
of the British people to colonialism are being sent to all 
our branches, with a request for study. 

We are also concerned for Eastern 
Europe. We have all been shocked and 
distressed by the Russian massacres 
and deportations in Hungary, and by 
the conditions which have driven many 
thousands from their homes. We ad- 
mire the Austrian SCM greatly for its 
help to the Hungarian refugees and we 
are trying to help. Is it too much to 
hope that 1957 will see some disarma- 
ment in Europe, and the withdrawal of 
foreign troops? 

Dear fellow-members of the Federa- 
tion, like you we live in fear of a world 
catastrophe through the follies of imperialism or national- 
ism, or through the bitterness of racial conflict. But like 
you, we think it is a Christian duty to do what we can to 
preserve and to extend justice and peace on earth, know- 
ing that in Jesus Christ God has won the victory. In this 
letter we have not tried to give you lessons in politics. We 
know only too well that some of those recent disasters 
have been increased by the failure of many British people 
to take a Christian interest in politics. But we have written 
in order to share with you some thoughts as we now try 
to face our political responsibilities. We ask for forgive- 
ness for our sins as an SCM and as a nation, both from 
God and from our fellow-members of God’s church. We 
authorize you to publish this letter, or to use it as seems 
best to you, and we shall be glad if you write to us. 


On behalf of the General Council, 
Your brother in Christ, 


J. PHILIP LEE-WOOLF 


General Secretary, Student Christian Movement 
of Great Britain and Ireland 
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Academic Freedom Week, April 1-7, is sponsored by the National Student Association. Observance of 
this week will stimulate serious thinking in many colleges about the roots of “freedom” and of “free 
inquiry... Campus Christian Associations should be actively encouraging and sharing in campus study 


and activities during this week. 


We print from the N.S.A. announcement, followed by an excerpt from Your Freedom is in Trouble 
which points to the roots of freedom. The challenge before a campus Christian Association is constantly to 
be responsive to the immediate needs of the campus community and at the same time to grow in its abil- 
ity to communicate to others the dimensions of the Christian understanding of what man is.—The Editors 


academic freedom 


APRIL 1-7, 1957 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM WEEK has become an annual event 
on the American college campus. In this program stu- 
dents are challenged to define academic freedom for 
themselves. This week provides the momentum and the 
soncentrated motivation for a clearer definition of the 
sudent’s relationship to the university—his rights, priv- 
eges, and responsibilities. It gives the student the op- 
portunity to view closely his role in education—in his 
own and in the international student community. 
Academic freedom is only a part of the total of all 
freedoms—the freedom to live, study and work in a dem- 
ocratic community free from the restrictions of religion, 
race, politics, and economic status. Just as the student 
has certain responsibilities to his educational community, 


so does that community owe to him certain rights, priv- 
ileges and responsibilities: 


¢ It must create an atmosphere of free inquiry and intel- 
lectual development. 


¢ It must insist on the presence of the opportunity to 
study all sides of all questions objectively. . . 


e It must insure the fulfillment of the individual’s capa- 
bilities as a person, a student, a scholar, a citizen. 


¢ It must encourage the realization of the responsibility 
owed to the society by the educated person. 


Quoted from a release by the National Student Association 


THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF FREEDOM 


\CCORDING TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, the inviolability 
und the integrity of the human individual are not in- 
trinsic to human nature but belong to man as a creature 
and child of God. This means that human freedom is 
anchored, not in the nature of man, not even in the en- 
dowments bestowed upon man by his Creator. The 
ceaturehood of man means that human freedom is 
anchored in a special kind of response by man to God. 
Creation means, as. regards God, that God is not 
imply originating power but sovereign and sustaining 
purpose. All creatures, therefore, have their existence 
and significance, not in themselves, but from God and 
for the sake of his purposes which are being worked out 
inthe world. Creation means, as regards man, that man’s 
inviolability and integrity are based upon his response 


0 what God has given him to do. This response of man- 


0 God the Creator is a response of spontaneous obedi- 
eénce which expresses man’s particular role in creation. 
According to the Bible, man has been singled out for 
special service to God, and in the words of the Book of 


Common Prayer it is this “service” which is “perfect free- 
dom.” 

Freedom, you see, is a matter of obedience. It is not 
essentially a matter of the power of choice but of simply 
being what you are. What you are is what God has made 
you to be in his world. To be free is to be open to every- 
thing in creation, as the bearer of God’s judgment and 
purpose and especially to the fellowship of fellow-ser- 
vants, and to find in this openness the fulfillment of your 


humanity. This is Christian freedom. This freedom 


means that anything in nature or in society, any rela- 
tionship or structure or institution that obscures or ob- 
structs this freedom, is sealed with the doom of its own 
destruction. Conversely, to devote oneself to the obedi- 


‘ence inherent in Christian freedom, and to pray and to 


work for the breakdown of all that obscures and ob- 
structs it, is to be on the front line of God’s purposes 
being worked out in the world and sustained by them. 


by Paul L. Lehmann 
From “Your Freedom is in Trouble” 
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Drawings by Barbara Ashby 


in the British Student Movement (magazine) 


By THAYER GREENE 
Chaplain 
Amherst College 


4 


laying 


The Amherst College Christian Association has found role-playing a way in 


which students can enter the life situations of their fellow students 


and experience what it means to be an “agent of reconciliation” 


“| BELIEVED THAT ROLE-PLAYING WAS THE BUNK until a 
similar situation popped up in my own fraternity this past 
week.” The student’s comment gave one more indication 
of the creative possibilities inherent in the use of role- 
playing as a part of a Christian Association program. 

About a year ago the officers of the Amherst College 
C.A. and the chaplains sat down to evaluate what was 
right and what was wrong in their total relation to the 
life of the campus. All agreed that there were enough 
speakers, enough discussion groups, enough service ac- 
tivities—perhaps too many. Yet they also. agreed that in 
spite of all the sound and fury of such a superficially 
active program, the Christian gospel still signified little 
or nothing to the great multitude of their fellow students. 
Was there some way that the “grace” and “estrangement” 
about which they talked so endlessly could become more 
than theological abstractions? How were the acceptance 
and love which stand at the heart of the gospel to be 
communicated to the many skeptical, indifferent, and 
even hostile students who view the church and its 
academic manifestations as being misguided and _ir- 
relevant to life? 

Out of our discussion and our study of the Bible, par- 
ticularly Paul’s words about the ministry of reconciliation 
in II Corinthians 5, we decided to experiment with a less 
formal, structured, and conventional program than had 
been our practice. If the pastoral ministry was essential 
for the growth and life of a local parish, was not the 
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campus situation similar? We felt that it was and that the 
college chaplains could not be held solely responsible for 
such pastoral care. Such a concern was also the responsi- 
bility of the Christian student and particularly of those 
students who had positions of leadership in the Christian 
Association. If reconciliation and the peace of God were 
to become personal realities in the lives of their fellow 
students, they stood under the call to become agents of 
reconciliation. If Christ were to have ambassadors upon 
the campus, where were they to be found if not among 
Christian students? In spite of the best efforts and inten- 
tions, chaplains and teachers of religion remain fairly 
isolated from the daily personal life of the student. Only 
students themselves have full access to fellow students. 


Getting behind the masks 


Having come to these conclusions as a point of de- 
parture, we began experimenting with ways by which this 
pastoral concern could take on flesh and blood. All 
agreed that the average Christian undergraduate, how- 
ever good his intentions, should not pretend to be a 
trained pastoral counselor or amateur psychiatrist. How- 
ever, their day by day relationships on the campus 
brought them into contact with personal situations of 
isolation, dependency, anxiety, hostility, and guilt. In 
fact, their own lives were not immune from such prob- 
lems. Was there not some way by which self-awareness 
and inner personal security could be deepened, some way 
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py which the walls between persons could be broken 
down? As one student put it, “I always have the feeling 
that my roommate is living behind a mask which I am 
never able to get through.” 

Fortunately one chaplain had had some experience 
with role-playing as it has been used by the Episcopal 
Church in parish and group life programs. We decided 
that some of the same techniques and insights could be 
applied to our own situation. As a first step we decided 
to go off with the seven top officers of the C.A. for a day 
together and see what might happen. The results were 
exciting. 

One of the students commented, “This is the first time 
we have really let our hair down together and expressed 
our true feelings”—feelings which can so easily remain 
hidden beneath a veneer of either piety or sophistication 
—or sometimes both. What we had done was to act out 
two or three role-play situations and then analyze them 
together with all the honesty we could muster. 


The case of Joe Tiger 


Joe Tiger was an Amherst junior, a fraternity member. 
He came from a family with nominal church ties and 
had gone to a prep school.with a “churchy” flavor. His 
father was a strong and rigid personality, a great success 
in the business world who expected his son to be the 
same. His mother was meek and mild and not much else. 
During his two and half years at Amherst, Joe had 
achieved a distinguished mediocrity. He had attained 
marks which did not satisfy his father and had conducted 
himself socially in ways which would have disturbed his 
mother if she had known. His situation was neither re- 


markable nor unusual, except that on the previous eve- 


ning things had gotten out of hand. After having con- 


} sumed more than his usual quantity of beer he had at- 
} tempted to drive his date back to Smith against the ad- 


vice Of his fraternity brothers. The car went out of con- 
ttol and crashed into a tree. Joe was only bruised, but 
the girl was taken to the hospital in critical condition. In 
the morning he was called into the dean’s office and 
dropped from college. His fraternity was put on social 
probation. The car Joe had smashed belonged to his 
father, who was now on his way to school. As the role- 
play begins, Joe Tiger is sitting in his fraternity room 
alone, waiting for the arrival of his father. 

One of the chaplains took the role of Joe Tiger while 


} four students were asked to pay a call on him, one at a 


time. In their individual conversations with Joe they came 
to him as fraternity brothers and friends who were also 


j confessing Christians. Their only guide to what they 
j Should do or say was the words of Paul in II Corinthians 


‘concerning the ministry of reconciliation. Here was a 
fiend who felt estranged from his college, his fraternity, 
his father, and most important of all, from himself. In 
some way they were called to be ambassadors of God’s 


acceptance and reconciling grace. 


Needless to say those who participated in the role-play 
took a variety of approaches to the situation, revealing 
among other things the variety of their own personalities 
and convictions about the Christian gospel. One visitor 
tried aggressively but unsuccessfully to preach a sermon 
to Joe Tiger on the importance of changing his ways and 
being good. One became very defensive and self-conscious 
when Joe loosed upon him the bottled-up hostility and 
frustration which grew out of his own unrecognized feel- 
ings of guilt. One tried to handle the situation by mouth- 
ing orthodox Christian formulas. Another painfully 
avoided the slightest suspicion that he had any Christian 
convictions at all which might speak to Joe’s dilemma. 
Even those who were only observing the role-play found 
themselves very much involved, as they identified them- 
selves with the emotional dynamics of the participants. 
Each student had five to ten minutes to talk with Joe 
Tiger and their conversation was recorded by an observer. 
If a tape recorder had been available, that would have 
been even more helpful. 

When the role-play was finished, the students and “Joe 
Tiger” were asked to express their personal reactions to 
what had been said—and even more important, to what 
had been felt. Then, those who had observed the role- 
play were asked for comments. Finally, the chaplain 
who had acted as recorder and observer read back 
snatches of dialogue from the role-play and pointed out 
some of the conscious and unconscious feelings which 
had been expressed. 

It quickly became clear that we are often our own 
worst enemies when we try to com- 
municate the Christian gospel. We 
try to cover with pious phrases or 
meaningless small talk our own 
lack of identification with and 
sensitivity to another human soul. 
In a real sense we deny our In- 
carnate Lord by failing to listen to 
what others are feeling as they re- 
late to us. The role-play drama- 
tically demonstrated to the group 
that estrangement and _ reconcilia- 
tion are more than words. They are facts of personal 
existence woven into the very fabric of life. 


Charlie Whiteshoe and Tom Turkey 


Other role-play situations have been developed since 
then. One concerns Charlie Whiteshoe who belongs to 


“one of the best fraternities, comes from one of the best 


families, is one of the biggest men on campus but for all 
his success is quite unhappy because he is always trying 
to conform to someone else’s image of who he ought 
to be. Then there is Tom Turkey (our names are de- 
scriptive!) who failed to get a fraternity bid and has a 
heavy sense of his own inadequacy. We have even ex- 
perimented with group situations such as one involving a 
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role-playing 
CONTINUED 


meeting of a fraternity rushing committee to decide 
whether to offer a bid to an exceptionally attractive 
Negro. The variety of role-play situations is endless, and 
a choice would depend largely on the character of a 
particular Campus. 

There are dangers to role-playing. It should not be 
eagerly grasped by a Christian Association as one more 
gimmick to fill out the program chart. Because it is an 
experience in depth in which conscious and unconscious 
motivation and feelings are revealed, there is need for 
thoughtful preparation and experienced leadership. For 
example, the student who aggressively offers a moralistic 
answer to Joe Tiger’s dilemma will almost inevitably be 
chastened by the ensuing discussion into a new and quite 
painful self-awareness. It is crucially important that he 
feel accepted by the group, in spite of his limitations. 


A way to self-awareness 

Role-playing is a form of removing one’s emotional 
clothes. No one of us can afford to do that unless he 1s 
supported by the assurance that he will be truly accepted 
in his naked condition. Role-playing therefore depends 
upon an initial relationship of trust, to grow both by test- 
ing and by the deepening of insight. 


It should be stressed strongly that role-playing is not — 


inevitably a “successful technique,” but is a_ loosely 
structured dramatic medium through which we may 
achieve a deeper awareness of ourselves and of the per- 
sonal implications of the Christian gospel. The theologi- 
cal and psychological biases of a particular Christian As- 
sociation will greatly influence its attitude and interpreta- 
tion of role playing. In the Amherst situation we do not 
see it simply as a disguised form of group therapy, al- 
though elements of that are involved. We see role-playing 
as the dramatic portrayal of the essential dialogues of 
life and of biblical faith—the self with the self, the self 
with the neighbor, the self with God. Influenced as we 
are by the Niebuhrs, Buber, Kierkegaard, et al, we have 
found role-playing to be a creative vehicle for that faith 
which has at its center man’s dialogue with a Living God. 

The frustration of this article is that role-playing can- 
not finally be described. It must be experienced. The very 
intention of role-playing is to reach beyond language to 
the realities of personal encounter. Little wonder there- 
fore that the printed page cannot convey what actually 
takes place. Any group which decides to include role- 
playing within its program would be wise to seek help 
and advice from all available sources. Two which are 
worthy of particular mention are Role Playing by Alan F. 
Klein (Association Press) and materials obtainable from 
the Department of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which has 
been particularly creative in this field. 
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JOHN RIEBE; 
YMCA staff member, University of North Caroling 


when the Worl: 


When 41 college students from 
16 different countries were 
guests in a small Ameri. 

can town, the week. 

end became a mutual 
adventure in ap- 

preciation and | 


understanding 


“THE WORLD CAME TO ZEBULON” North Caro- 
lina, on a November weekend, when 41 University of } TI 
North Carolina students, natives of 16 different countries, }fnd: 
visited in the homes of 30 families in the small town near 43th 
the state capitol. i hu 

Six months of careful planning paid off in the .highly Joser 
successful event. The Zebulon planning committee in- } end 
clude the mayor, the Chamber of Commerce secretary, } ld 
several ministers, the presidents of Rotary and Lions, and Jofcr 
other Zebulon citizens. neet 

Early in the fall representatives from the Chapel Hill }ate 
YMCA, YWCA, and Cosmopolitan Club met with the 4sate 
Zebulon committee. As the week of the visit approached, ] Fc 
the local,newspaper printed pictures and biographical }ymr 
sketches of several of their soon-to-be guests from far Julty « 
away lands. By Friday everyone knew that “The World Fhe st 
Is Coming to Zebulon” and interest in the event was high. qVS. 


| 


The high school band was out in full force at 5 p.m. 
friday to welcome these visitors from all over the world, 
the motorcade drew up in front of the town hall. Over 
i:hundred townspeople were there. After greetings, all 
ssembled at the high school cafeteria for a banquet at- 


jiended by over 300 persons. The Rotary and Lions clubs 


eld a joint meeting at which some of the typical events 
{civic club programs were scheduled. The climax of the 
meting was an address by North Carolina Secretary of 
Mate, Mr. Thad Eure, who spoke of the history of our 
late and of some aspects of our state government. 

Following the banquet everyone went to the school 
ymnasium, where a large crowd gathered for a commu- 


jiity dance. A program of folk dancing and games gave 


he students from abroad an opportunity to see how some 
US. citizens get together in community-wide recreation. 


ABOVE—Miss Eleonora Garfunkel (Israel) finds out what it is like 
to be in a small town jail, U.S.A.. LEFT—Challie Tralu (India), 
president of the university Cosmopolitan Club, is greeted by 

his Zebulon host, Mr. Theo. B. Davis. Challie was on the 
planning committee, meeting in advance with the Zebulon committee 
and taking charge of arrangements with students on the campus. 
BELOW —On a fairly large farm, students examined modern machines. 


Continued on next page 
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Z e b u OM continued 


Saturday, the next day, was busy. In the morning the 
students visited the Recorder’s Court, the Fire Depart- 
ment, Police Department, Post Office, a printing house, 
and a cotton gin. In the afternoon they saw several differ- 
ent types of farms, a tobacco market, and a tobacco ware- 
house. That night, after a chicken barbecue supper, the 
students entertained the townspeople with songs, folk 
dances and verbal descriptions of their homelands. In this 
way they said “Thank you,” and a mutuality was estab- 


Qn small farm Eva Suna (Uraguay) sees how plowing 
is done in the age-old way—just a man and a mule. 


lished as each group contributed to the program of the 
weekend. Symbolically the students presented a world 
globe to the town officials. 

Sunday the students attended church with their hosts, 
Some spoke in Sunday School classes. Two spoke in the 
morning worship service of town churches. After dinner 
in the homes, the hosts drove their guests back to Chapel. 
Hill. | 

The world had indeed come to Zebulon. But some of 
Zebulon had gone out to the world also, as Yves Laulon 
of France, wrote in his letter (below). 


letters that came later 


FROM A FRENCH STUDENT VISITOR— 


We had discovered that unique whole, 
a little town, made by all its aspects but 
especially by its homes, and perhaps this 
last experience was the most amazing and 
profitable one. The best way to know and 
to love people is indeed not so much to 
observe them outside, when the necessi- 
ties of social life compel them to put on 
a mask, but in their own families, among 
their wives and children. We verified what 
we already knew about American comforts. 
But the modern kitchens, the central heat- 
ing, the luxurious cars, which have often 
been boasted all over the world, these 
indeed contribute to making life in com- 
mon more enjoyable, but they would be 
little if they were the only outstanding 
characteristics of American homes. 

| had rather express my personal admi- 
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ration for the deep simplicity of their wel- 
come to the people of a far land whom 
they had not known an hour earlier; their 
efforts to make us feel comfortable and 
at home, so that we were not so much 
the guests, but the very members of the 
families of the town of Zebulon. 
|! would like to point out also the gen- 
vine desire of these people to go beyond 
the kindnesses based upon good food and 
lodging, and to inquire about what they 
liked and what they did not like in our 
countries. Thus they: displayed a ‘sincere 
and courageous will to know a bit more 
about us, since ignorance is the more 
dreadful block to friendliness between 
people and nations. 
IVES LAULAN 
Bordeaux, France 


FROM A LOCAL MINISTER— 


The actual event last weekend far sur- 
passed anything we had in mind. It was 
a moving and humbling experience. It did 
more good, tangibly and intangibly, than 
a hundred books and sermons. Attitudes 
were changed, hearts were opened, lives 
were warmed. 

| could go on and on telling you about 
various incidents. There was the boy who 
rose at daybreak on Sunday to take a pic- 


ture of his host milking the cow. Then 


there was the boy whose note, left in his 
bedroom, brought tears to the eyes of the 
family when it was found on Monday. 

| mean it when | say that Zebulon will 
never again be the same. | believe that 
God worked through this weekend event 
to accomplish many, many miracles. Grate- 
fully yours, BEVERLY A. ASBURY 


4 
ad 
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At the Municipal Building Saturday, before visiting the 
Police and Fire Departments and the Recorder’s Court. 


TRADE UNION 


CAREER 
with 


POSITION 
GUARANTEED 


FREE TUITION 


The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 
offers an opportunity to 
young men and women in 
the 21-35 age group inter- 
ested in making service to 
the trade union movement 
their life work. The 8th 
annual sessions of the In- 
stitute open June 17, 1957 
in New York City. Tuition 
is free. All students satis- 
factorily completing the 
vear $s field and class work 
are guaranteed positions 


with the ILGWU. 


REGISTRATION LIMITED 
Apply before March 30 


For Information and 
application blanks 


GUS TYLER, Director 


ILGWU 


TRAINING INSTITUTE 


1710 Broadway, N.Y. 19 
COlumbus 5-7000 


Au book reviews 


SIX PAPERBACKS 


For the use of campus 
Christian Associations 


“WHAT CHRISTIANITY SAYS 


ABOUT SEX, LOVE AND MAR- 
RIAGE. By Roland H. Bainton. 


WORDS TO CHANGE LIVES. The 
most important sermons of 28 clergy- 
men. 


RELIGIOUS LIVING. By Georgia 
Harkness. 


A SHORT PRIMER FOR PROTES- 
TANTS. By James H. Nichols. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN POETRY. 
By Hazel Davis Clark. 


BASIC CHRISTIAN WRITINGS. Ed- 
ited by Stanley I. Stuber. 


50c each, published by Association Press 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


A new line of paperbacks was placed 
on the stands March 6. Like certain 
competitors, these booklets run the gam- 
ut from sex to high adventure, from 
subversive tracts to the classics. Written 
in prose and in poetry, they are tempt- 
ing both to the ravenous romantic and 
the satiated sophisticate. 

In their brief history paperbacks have 
tread a devious path from pulp to clas- 
sic, skid row to the academy, without 
changing face. By subtle infiltration, dis- 
guised by jaded jackets, the highbrows 
have entered the sanctum of the low 
low brows in such numbers that re- 
cently stealth has been thrown to the 
winds and pristine modern covers nestle 
among the usual pornographic come- 
ons. 

While the customer no longer re- 
quires courage to stand openly before 
the book racks in the corner store, a 
publisher requires a lot of it to launch 
a new line in this glutted market. Cour- 


-age or a fresh insight, Association Press 


seems to have both. Reflection Books 
prove it. Literature, philosophy, theol- 
ogy have already made their way to the 
stands along with the best sellers of pop- 


ular piety, but little that is both solid 
and readable has appeared to fill the 
void between the academic and the im- 
mature. Now at last there is hope for 
those of us unable, or unwilling, to take 
courses in religion or wade through the 
formal volumes in the library and yet 
are dissatisfied with a lot of the guff to 
which we are exposed. The first six Re- 
flection Books are readable to the point 
of fascination, yet they live up to their 
label. Be ye therefore warned! Don’t 
pick up one of these for a casual hour’s 
entertainment. It will compel your con- 
tinued reflection. 


Sex, Love, Marriage 


If it is sex you are looking for, this 
series has it (in a chaste cover) in Ro- 
land Bainton’s What Christianity Says 
About Sex, Love and Marriage. Quickly 
let it be added that this is not just an- 
other of the plethora of academic and/ 
or religious sex books. As might be ex- 
pected of Mr. Bainton, this is history. 
But for those who shy at educational 
books, this is history in Mr. Bainton’s 
usual style—an intriguing tour de force 
which covers the subject from Adam to 
Kinsey. On the basis of tremendous 
scholarship it combines essential detail 
and interesting incident in a story that 
is unbelievably comprehensive for so 
small a book, yet is always clear and 
delightful. Three main themes—the sac- 
ramental, romantic and companionship 
views of marriage—provide an excel- 
lent handle, though the resulting sim- 
plification is occasionally misleading. 
Here is a book that will hold your in- 
terest and provide a basis of fact for 
the bull sessions which are most often 
likely to become a pooling of ignorance. 
It is to be hoped that this series will 
soon include a book which as ably pro- 
vides the theological interpretation for 
today to supplement this historical 
study. 


Life-giving Words 
Words to Change Lives represents the 
high adventure in this series. It is shot- 


continued on next page 
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welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


book reviews 


gun shooting with rifle-like accuracy. It 
covers the whole target area, but what- 
ever your situation one of these shots 
will hit home. These words seek us 
where we are and open up the highest 
adventures in life. Has “the bottom 
dropped out’? Have you “fallen asleep”? 
Do your doubts bother you? Do you 
feel insecure? Are you worried about 
your job? Or human relations? This 
book will not solve your problems for 
you, but it will point new directions for 
your own strivings. All this is in a book 
of sermons. Like you, I run from books 
of sermons. Sermons, like preachers, 
while necessary .and valuable when 
spread out, can sometimes be pretty 
deadly in the mass. These however are 
pungent condensations of sermons which 
each of a number of selected ministers 
picked as his most important. The gen- 
eral drift is toward giving practical help 
for Christian living in uneasy times. 
There is more of God and the moral 
life and not as much judgment and for- 
giveness, cross and _ resurrection, as 
might be expected. There is no exegeti- 
cal or doctrinal preaching as such, but 
an implied undergirding of biblical and 


CONTINUED 


theological insight. Actually this book 
should not be read through at one git. 
ting. It is a browsing book to be read 
one item at a time, and to be picked up, 
day by day, as a source of insight and 
challenge in the repeated encounter 
with God and with man. 


Religious Living | 

The “how to” or “do it yourself” 
book in this series is Georgia Harkness’ 
rewrite of her own classic of twenty 
years ago. No book in the Hazen series 
has served its purpose better or more 
steadily over the years than Religious 
Living. Now, in a new form, it will aid 
another generation of students to find 
new life. Essentially this is a book on 
basic Christian ethics, for it goes to the 
heart of the problem of religious living, 
The specifics follow naturally. A unique 
gift for sure insight, precise organiza- 
tion and clarity of thought is here seen 
at its best. Miss Harkness approaches 
the task of writing a “how to” book by 
stating her purpose, which is to show 
others how to find religion and grow in 
religious power. She is aware, however, 
that in the final analysis religious living 


stand. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


The First Truly International Magazine 


For thirty-four years The Reader's Digest has brought its readers 
articles of outstanding entertainment and significance including 
the best from the pages of leading magazines and current books. 
Starting with a circulation of only 5,000, it has grown until 18,- 
000,000 copies, published in twelve languages, are now bought 
each month in every country of the world where people are free 
to read what they please. Busy men and women find increasingly 
that The Reader's Digest not only brings them unique reading 
pleasure but keeps them well informed—in their spare time. 
If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest habit, why 
don't you try a copy now? You will find it at your favorite news- 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANIWVILLE! 6 NEW YORK 


HARTFORD 


Founded 1834 
Interdenominational 


Four Graduate Divisions 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Institute of Church Social 
Service 


For information write 


President Russell Henry Stafford 
The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 
Hartford 5, Conn. 
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Modern work-life suffers from an 
over-supply of persons with techni- 
cal know-how, and an undersupply 
of those who can lead and who can 
understand human beings. 

mJ, OC. 
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cannot be merely a “do-it-yourself” 
technique. She hopes that the book will 
serve is “a guide to the discovery of 
that new life which God stands ever 
ready tO impart to those who truly seek 
him.” For those who would begin with 
this book and move on, the bibliography 
is excellent. However, it needs another 
section, pointing to some of the best 
new miaterial on Christian ethics. 


Basic Primer 

For a revolutionary tract, try James 
Nichols Short Primer, a further distil- 
lation of the facts and wisdom contained 
in his original “Primer for Protestants.” 
itis guaranteed to subvert a few of your 
cherished assumptions and_ provoke 
sme passionate reactions. Why are you 
, Protestant? Do you know? Really? 
The Primer uses a historical approach 
which balances Protestant and Roman 
Catholic positions, since neither can be 
understood apart from the other. It re- 
wits in a number of surprises where 
we have thought that we knew the an- 


SHOULD 
CHRISTIANS 
DRINK ? 


Everett Tilson 


objective Chris- 
tian approach to the 
problem of drinking. 
Explores scriptural 
treatment of drinking 

-surveys the churches’ 
stand, past and present 
—shows that the 
area of social ethics, al- 
cohol may destroy im- 
portant spiritual  val- 
ues. Offers a challenge 
to speak out with a 
stronger “NO” to the 
ever-present question 
“Should Christians 
drink ?”’ Cloth, $2 

Paper, $1 


at all bookstores 


th abingdon press 


swers. [he general introduction leads to 
statements tracing the development of 
five basic concepts in the Protestant ef- 
fort to bear witness to the essentials of 
the Christian revelation. The book 
touches a number of points on which 
you or I would take issue, but we can 
only be grateful for so forthright a pres- 
entation of the essentials we all share. 
Too often we are forgetful that any 
statement of our faith “lives under cor- 
rection of the unending dialogue of the 
evangelical community with God who 
makes himself known there, and will 
have served its purpose if it brings 
someone into that fellowship and to the 
hearing of the speaking God.” Why are 
you a Protestant? This book is calcu- 
lated to make you answer that question 
intelligently. Paradoxically, it will make 
you rejoice that you are and wonder if 
you really are. 


Christ in Poetry 


Two anthologies provide the poetry 
and the classics in this series. In The 
Life of Christ in Poetry Mrs. Clark has 
selected from her husband’s Christ in 
Poetry 145 poems by 100 poets rang- 
ing Over the entire Protestant era. While 
many aspects.of Jesus’ life provide the 
inspiration for these poems, the empha- 
sis of the whole selection is on the 
Christ here and now, the living Christ 
in our lives, the Christ who enters the 
door, who said “I am among you as one 
who serves.” “They tell of the man 
Christ Jesus and having seen him 
through their eyes, we shall see him es 
Lord and Saviour.” If your favorites are 
not here you will be compensated by 
an introduction to a number of new 


friends. You will find here poetry for 


your particular taste, poetry for your 
devotional reading, poetry for your vari- 
ous moods, or for your study breaks, 
but always poetry that leads to a deeper 
awareness of the living God in Jesus 
Christ. 


Story of Protestantism 


Stanley Stuber has selected from his 
Christian Reader brief passages from 
twelve men. His purpose is to present 
what seems basic to the whole develop- 
ment and history of the Protestant faith. 
Here is a sampling of the literary inher- 
itance which has made a lasting impact 
on American Protestantism. The result 
is a series Of sparkling crystals which 
call for reflection. From Augustine to 
Rauschenbusch they prove that God 


speaks anew to his people and offers 
creative life to those who are willing to 
walk upstream. Here is our heritage. It 
has made us what we are. What will you 
do with it? Most of us think we are too 
busy to bother about our ancestors. 
Here is a chance to get acquainted at a 
minimum of expense and time. May ac- 
quaintance grow into knowledge and 
knowledge into life. 

If all of this reads like a publisher’s 
blurb instead of a review article, it 1s 
because my gratitude to the Association 
Press for a most rewarding undertaking 
has led me to suppress my questions 
concerning minor points in_ specific 
books. The six selections in this first 
adventure live up to the promise. They 
provide essential material for study and 
discussion and at the same time pro- 
vide dynamic for devotional meditation. 
These are indeed reflection books. May 


their tribe increase. 
LAUREN E. BRUBAKER 
Chaplain, University of South Carolina 
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DON'T KID 
YOURSELF ! 


Roy L. Smith 


A noted religious 
writer uses modern 
spring- 
boards for important 
lessons in Christian 
living. Interpreting 
ten prefabricated 
phrases in the light 
of biblical truths, 
Dr. Smith shows how 


slang as 


each is a Christian 
lesson personal 


adjustment. $2 


at all bookstores 


abingdon press 
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